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In The Classical Weekly i. 33, I called 
attention to certain inaccuracies of language which 
mar classical text-books and classical teaching. At 
the risk of being charged with serving crambe re- 
petita I am returning to the theme. 

We are prone to emphasize the cultural value of 
our subject, to insist that a careful study of Greek 
and Latin will contribute materially to a right 
mastery of English and to the development of logi- 
cal modes of thought. It rests upon us therefore 
to be ourselves embodiments of the virtues the ac- 
quisition of which we stress as part of the outcome 
of classical study rightly pursued. The heathen are 
ever raging furiously round about us, seeking what 
they may devour; our English, therefore, should at 
all times be careful, exact, logical, fine. 

But is it? How is it with those who have 
written specifically on Latin grammar? The obliga- 
tion to show in our English that we have profited 
by our study of the Classics rest heavily on us 
all, but on none more heavily than on the writer 
of a Latin or Greek grammar. 

Now in a certain Latin grammar I read as fol- 
lows: "The Ablative of Separation is sometimes 
construed with, sometimes without, a preposition". 
It does not seem to me finical or hypercritical to in- 
sist that such a statement is unworthy of a good 
classical student. The moment the preposition en- 
ters into the linguistic complex we cease to have 
an ablative of separation; what we have then is 
an expression of separation consisting of a prepo- 
sition and an ablative. We ought to express the 
facts somewhat as follows : "Separation is expressed 
in Latin by (1) the Ablative of Separation, and 
by (2) a preposition with the Ablative. The first 
form (1), the Ablative of Separation, is used 
. . . ; the other form (2), a preposition with 
the Ablative, is used . . . The prepositions in- 
volved here are . . .". I do not believe that the 
mastery of such a statement would involve an ini- 
tial outlay of study greater than that which the stu- 
dent is now compelled to make. The form I suggest 
is, nisi fallor, truthful and logical. 

What I have said applies equally to statements 
that the Ablative of the Agent takes a or ab, or 
that the Ablative of Accompaniment may or may 
not have cum, or that the Ablative of Place some- 
times takes a preposition. There is no Ablative of 
the Agent in Latin. Agency is expressed in Latin, 



normally, by a prepositional phrase consisting of a 
(ab) and the Ablative. The Ablative of Accom- 
paniment and the Local Ablative never have a prepo- 
sition; certain complexes which help to express ac- 
companiment and place have a preposition with the 
Ablative. 

Our commentaries often sin against the laws of 
English. Every editor should see to it, it seems to 
me, that wherever it is possible, his notes shall con- 
sist of full and perfect sentences. Yet how often 
we see the lemma of the note followed by a colon 
and the words "referring to", etc. Is this English? 
It is easy enough to make the lemma itself in such 
cases subject of a sentence, and to write "... 
refers to", etc. We ought never, even for an in- 
stant, to relax our vigilance in such matters as the 
form of our utterances in notes, introductions and 
more formal treatises on the subjects which occupy 
our attention and that of our students. We cannot 
hope to develop in them respect for form if we 
ourselves show constantly a disregard of accuracy 
and logic in our modes of statement. 

Our English cousins, who are supposed to be 
shining evidences of the cultural value of classical 
studies, sin at times even worse than we do. I 
have seen in English classical books much bad Eng- 
lish. In matters of form, too, their books leave much 
to be desired. Some editors — e. g. Munro and Mayor 
— have a horror of commas, and print their notes in 
most tantalizing fashion. Another trying practice, 
sometimes imitated in American books, is that of 
printing in the body of an explanatory note a string 
of citations from classical authors, the string pre- 
ceded and followed by a comma. 

Another practice to which I take exception is 
that of saying that such and such an expression 
found in the text is "used for" or "is for" some 
other expression. As a matter of fact, does any 
writer ever use one expression for another? Would 
it not be more truthful to say rather that the writer 
might have used another expression, or that the 
expression commonly used to indicate the idea we 
find in the text is thus and so? No good writer 
would employ at one time in one sentence all the 
modes of expression that would embody his idea: 
literature depends in large part on the careful se- 
lection of the one right form. 

The Stoics, by contemplating the beauty and order 
of the external world, arrived at the doctrine that 
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virtue is convenienter naturae vivere. So we stu- 
dents of the Classics, by contemplating the beauty 
and order, the logical clearness and accuracy of the 
ancient classical tongues, should arrive at the doc- 
trine, to be exemplified always in practice, that 
beauty, order, niceness, logical clearness, fineness 
should mark all that we write or publish. C. K. 



AIDS IN TEACHING CAESAR 1 

The struggle for success in teaching Caesar often 
reminds me of Edison's definition of success in life, 
when he says it consists in 2 per cent, inspiration 
and 08 per cent, perspiration. We all know about 
the perspiration, but the inspiration may not come 
so easily. Yet if our boys and girls are ever to come 
out victorious from grappling with Caesar's abla- 
tives absolute, laying siege to his gerundives, and 
fighting the barbarian subjunctive to a finish, they 
must be given, somehow or other, a little of the 
courage and enthusiasm that Caesar inspired in his 
soldiers. How easily this could be accomplished if 
the pupils could only see in the text what the old 
Roman saw — -a moving picture of thrilling dramatic 
action, where the tramp of soldiers' feet, the cry of 
battle and the shout of victory could almost be 
heard ! But they seem to think there is nothing to 
be evolved but an endless confusion of camps, 
marches and grammatical constructions. Even when 
one tries to get a little spirit into the work, and has 
at last succeeded in arousing interest, some member 
of the class suddenly falls sprawling into a gram- 
matical pitfall and all progress is stopped.. In fact 
the boys and girls are so continually being worsted 
in hand to hand conflict with almost every pant of 
speech, that anything more than drill in forms seems 
hopeless. 

Yet some time ago I determined that if anything 
could be found to create an interest and lessen ithe 
drudgery, I would find it or die! And after various 
experiments I discovered a few practical aids that 
I could get time for, which I will explain and then 
show some slides in illustration. Since one of the 
great difficulties of the Caesar year is lack of time, 
let me say in passing, that I have found in my class 
that a short lesson definitely assigned and well 
learned pays, for it both encourages the pupil and 
also gives time for sight reading, or for study in 
class on the next lesson, when the outline of the 
story can be seen, difficulties pointed out, and careless 
methods of work corrected. And since the knowledge 
of Latin a pupil has really amounts to only so much 
as he has power to use — constituting his tools, as 
it were, for future work— this class-study seems to 
me especially valuable. 

Perhaps this paper should have been entitled Prep- 

IThis paper was presented at the Second Annual Meeting of the 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States, at Washington, D. C, on 
April 15, 1908. 



arations for Studying Caesar, for a great deal of 
interest can be aroused, I find, during the first year 
of Latin, and it is here that I count on making real 
progress. I start with my girls in the beginners' 
class and make them an offer. I say to them "Which 
is your hardest day?" 

"Thursday!" comes the answer in a chorus that 
leaves no uncertainty. 

"Very well", I say. "Now if you will give me 
fifteen minutes on Wednesday afternoons after 
school, I will assign you no lesson for Thursdays". 

With true American scent for what appears to be 
a good bargain, they accept my offer. 

This seemingly perilous experiment I work out as 
follows : the Thursday class, with no preparation, 
is regarded as a study period where teacher and 
pupils together do advance work, to be recited as 
review the following day. In this way no time is 
lost in class work, and the bad habits of study men- 
tioned before can be replaced by better. 

In the fifteen minutes they give me on Wednes- 
days, I read to them during the first semester, what 
they are pleased to call a story. It is on Roman 
life, with a few characters strung together for a 
thread of narrative. The scene, laid in the home of 
an old Senator of the late Republic, and the story 
opening with the scurry of slaves in the morning, 
cleaning the house as the first beams of the sun 
strike the statue of Jupiter in his great quadriga on 
the Capitol, take them into a Rome full of life. 
They follow the old Senator and his friends to the 
Forum, the senate, the chariot-race and the bath; 
they see him reading and writing in his library, giv- 
ing a banquet and attending the funeral of one of 
his friends. 

This glimpse seems to surprise the girls into real- 
izing that the Romans really did eat and drink, get 
excited and grieve just as we do to-day. I clinch 
the subject by asking the English department to let 
the girls write some of their compositions on the 
Romans, a request that is always most cheerfully 
granted ; and I find that the experiment of only four 
prepared lessons a week, arranged on the plan I 
have mentioned, seems to produce only favorable 
results. 

The second semester I take up Caesar and his 
army. On the first Wednesday I explain the politi- 
cal situation at Rome in the time of Caesar, a period 
which they will not yet have reached in their Rotrian 
history, giving it of course much condensed and in 
one-syllable English. The second week I take up 
Caesar, trying to make them see his wonderful per- 
sonality, the man who could be one day a fashionable 
elegant at Rome, and the next take forced marches 
and sleep on the cold damp ground, a hardy soldier ; 
ait one time planning with that keen, far-sighted 
brain the kingship of the Empire, at another, rush- 
ing like a common soldier into the thick of the 



